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GOOD WORDS.—XXV. 

There must be room in any progressive church 
to-day for men of many minds and temperaments to 
work together harmoniously under the government of 
the one universal Spirit. 

But this growing variety and development of 
opportunity is not to destroy efficient organization 
and orderly procedure. Some men receive the Truth 
in such a nebulous form that they seem to imagine 
good order and systematic organization are opposed 
to freedom in the working of the Spirit. 

Tue Frrenp (London. ) 





‘ 
In an editorial, Fifth month 27th, 1904. 





TO THE CLASS OF 1904. 
(Swarthmore College.) 


You of the star-bright hopes, 
You of the faith elate, 

Who now have passed forever 
Forth from Swarthmore’s gate; 


Yours be achievement splendid 
In the golden years to be; 
And ever in storm and sunshine 
God keep you whole and free! 
—J. R. H. 


THE LIFE OF SCHOOL AS A SCHOOL FOR 
LIFE. 

[Address of President Joseph Swain to the graduating class 
of Swarthmore College, First-day, Sixth month 12th, 1904.] 

You are soon to end these delightful college days 
and take up the work which you are to do in the 
larger world outside. You know well the life you 
have so much enjoyed here. Even college days have 
their tasks and their trials, but the great army of col- 
lege graduates over the country have voted that these 
days are the brightest of life. They are not neces- 
sarily the happiest days. If we live a sane and full 
life we should be no less happy in the after years. 
Each stage in our life should find some absorbing 
task the doing of which gives us happiness. You have 
laid away in these four years memories, enthusiasms 
and affections which of themselves will give you joy. 
Hardly a day passes but some alumnus tells me more 
than he realizes by his radiant face and conversation 
how much of joy there has come into his life 
by the recollections of scenes in this campus, 
among these hills and valleys, in these old buildings, 
with teachers and students, in his college days. These 
days you will each recall again and again in your own 
way. 

This morning I wish to ask you, What are those 
qualities which you have either by heredity or by 





training, which will give you the greatest satisfaction 
and usefulness in life and make your alma mater feel 
that you are her worthy children? You do not need 
to be told that theory and practice must go hand in 
hand; that your present strength lies not so much in 
your present possession or in what you are, as with 
the advantages you have had, in what you may be- 
come. It is in the light of your possibilities that we 
would think of you. It is for you to realize to their 
greatest fullness these possibilities. Each day and 
hour of training gives you additional capital and ad- 
ditional responsibility. If you are to perform the 
daily tasks of your profession or calling, whatever 
that may be, in such a manner that the ideals which 
have been held up to you in college will grow in 
beauty and power, and your intellectual and moral 
qualities daily strengthen, you cannot help being an 
honor and a credit to your alma mater. 

By your presence here to-day we may take for 
granted your increased intellectual powers. The 
adaptation of these powers to the affairs of the out- 
side world is yet to be attained by you. But our 
greatest concern is that you shall have those moral 
qualities which will enable you to meet without apol- 
ogy the demands which your college makes upon you. 
What then are some of these qualities which you 
should possess to meet that standard and the success- 
ful life which we would set for you ? 

In the northern part of New York city, on a beau- 
tiful bluff, east of North River, stand the stately 
buildings of New York University. One of these is 
called the Temple of Fame, of which much has been 
said. In one of the windows of this building is a pic- 
ture consisting of three beautiful human figures. 
This picture is called by Chancellor McCracken “ The 
Three Essentials of a Perfect Life.” So far as these 
essentials can be expressed in three words, they are 
strength, justice and goodness. The Scripture texts 
below the picture are these: 

1. To those who seek for glory and honor and im- 
mortality. 

2. Quit you like men, be strong. 

3. Give that which is just and equal. 

4. Let us do good unto all men. 

The first figure has in the right hand a sword, rep- 
resenting material strength; in the left hand a torch, 
representing intellectual power. A key is fastened 
around the neck, which is supposed to unlock the ma- 
terial creation. By this and her attitude she is say- 
ing, “ Quit you like men, be strong.” 

The second figure has a pair of balances in the right 
hand, a bundle of rods and an ax in the left hand, 
symbolizing authority. The expression of the figure 
as well as the text is, “ Give that which is just and 
equal.” 
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The third figure holds the sun aloft, shedding her 


rays of light on the evil and the good. In the right 
hand there is a rain cloud and rainbow above it. The 
rain descends equally on the just and the unjust. The 
figure is meant to convey the thought of the text, 
“ Let us do good to all men.” 
are the highest aims of life. 
strength and obey justice. 


To be and to do good 
To this end acquire 


In accordance with the command of the first pic- 
ture we are to increase our physical and intellectual 
powers; secure possessions, wealth, influence, place. 
I would not discourage one of you to-day from the 
largest ambition which any of you may po Live 
your life, whatever that may be. All the world loves 
and properly so, I believe, the manifestations of 
strength. We see it in the play of children, in the 
athletic sports of college students. We see the appre- 
ciation of this in the people of all ages. The natural 
impulse of the human being to develop his physical 
power is right and proper. There is no necessary con- 
flict between large material possessions and attain- 
ments and the higher qualities of life. I understand 
the injunction “ be strong” to entitle you to be as 
rich as Croesus if you can legitimately. Money-get- 
ting of itself is not bad. The man of wealth may be 
the first man of the community. It all depends on the 
way it is acquired and used. The man who builds « 
new railroad by which a community gets its transpor- 
tation with less expense and with greater convenience 
is entitled to increased possession. While he may 
multiply his own possessions, he improves the condi- 
tion of the masses and becomes a public benefactor. 
The man who manages a large enterprise and cheap- 
ens the products to his customers without unfair leg- 
islation or dishonest dealing is entitled to his reward. 
Such business may make a few rich, but it blesses the 
many. It is legitimate for you to have the largest in- 
fluence possible in life. Attain position and place and 
power. There was no unworthy motive in the ambi- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to become President of the 
United States. Against the advice of his political 
friends in the great debate in [llinois, between Doug- 
las and Lincoln, the latter asked the former a certain 
question concerning slavery. Lincoln foresaw that 
Douglas could probably answer the question so as to 
make himself Senator, but he also foresaw that the 
answer which made him Senator from Illinois would 
defeat him for the Presidency of the United States. 
Lincoln was willing to take defeat himself in Illinois 
that the cause might be served by the defeat of 
Douglas for the Presidency, because he believed that 
human freedom and the welfare of the Republic 
would be thus served. Lincoln wanted to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, because he believed he 
could thus serve the American people and realize at 
the same time his own highest earthly ambition. 

There are many elements which enter into success- 
ful achievement in life. Certainly no man attains 
the greatest success without great labor. “The gods 
for labor give us all good things.” Without this 
labor in general man _ secures nothing which 
abides. A man now and then ean find a Placer Mine 
which yields untold wealth, but the great mines of 


gold are down deep in the mountains under great 
masses of rock. To-secure it requires time and labor 
and skill. For each one who is so fortunate or un- 
fortunate as to strike great riches without great labor 
there are many who pay dearly through suffering for 
the unnatural accumulation of the few. A man who 
through diligence, industry and skill saves the work 
of a hundred men is entitled to his reward, and such 
success is of benefit to the community and a whole- 
some example to others. 

If you would achieve lasting good you must exer- 
cise faith and patience. You must have faith in your- 
self and faith in humanity; faith that the heart of the 
universe is sound. You must not only be patient in 
doing your daily task, you must possess your soul in 
patience to do the right thing at the right time. Dr. 
Hadley says: “ If ever there was a man who by men- 
tal endowment and fortunate circumstances seemed 
able to dispense with the necessity of patience, it was 
Napoleon. Unrivalled as a general in his day, and 
perhaps in any other day, he had a faith in his star 
which carried him triumphantly through fifteen years 
of victory. But to that faith he did not add patience; 
and three years of defeat sufficed to cast to the winds 
all that fifteen years had won. The individual suc- 
cesses had been many, the individual failures few; 
but the net result was ruin. Contrast with his career 
the career of Frederick the Great a half century 
earlier. Less eminent as a general, surrounded by a 
more formidable and persistent coalition of foes, de- 
feated almost as often as he was victorious, he yet 
preserved his tenacity of purpose. Once, on the even- 
ing after the battle of Kunnersdorf, his endurance 
was stretched to the very limit. The whole continent 
was fighting against him. Through his own fault of 
judgment, he had lost a field that was nearly won, and 
lost it so completely that scarce three thousand men 
were left about his standard. If ever a man might 
despair, Frederick might well have done so then. His 
endurance, which remained undaunted in this adver- 
sity, was a quality which in the final result counted 
for more than any military genius, however brilliant. 
The lesser general succeeded where the greater gen- 
eral failed, because the one had that divine patience 
which the other had not.” 

The possibilities of the twentieth century should 
stimulate you to be strong. And all these possibilities 
should send the blood tingling through your veins in 
anticipation of the part you may play in your genera- 
tion in the development of the resources and influ- 
ences of the American Republic. But strength may 
be used in evil ways, and the command to be strong 
needs important limitations. One limitation we find 
in the lesson of the second figure—justice. Syno- 
nyms of justice are, equality, law, right, rectitude, 
honesty, integrity, uprightness, fairness, impartiality. 
Unless you can adjust your ambitions honestly for 
material and intellectual possessions so as to do no 
wrong to any man, you had better not achieve at all. 
The demands of justice are as exacting as the laws of 
gravity and as fatal in their consequences if disre- 
garded. It is because of the great importance of jus- 
tice to the welfare of the people that our govern- 
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ment has established courts of justice at vast expense, 
and placed some of the ablest and most trustworthy 
of the nation’s men in the various grades of ottice 
which the great judicial system of the country re- 
quires. P erhaps the greatest office in the gift of the 
President of the nation is that of Chief Justice of the 
United States. As a whole there is no class of men 
from whom the people demand a higher grade of rec- 
titude than from these officials. 


The career of Caleb Cushing is an illustration of 
failure to attain the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States, because the reputation of the man was 
such that his appointment to this office would not be 
a guarantee that exact justice would be meted out to 
all whose affairs might come before him for settle- 
ment. He graduated from Harvard at seventeen 
years of age. He was a man of unusual brillianey of 
intellect, and in his chosen profession of the law he 
at once gave evidence of great ability. He was a 
natural student. A period as tutor in Harvard and 
the two years in travel in Europe were spent in laying 
a foundation. He was successful as a lawyer. He 
was an influential member of both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, was a prominent member 
of Congress, and he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Mexican War. He was Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States under Franklin Pierce. 
Later he was Minister to Spain. He was ambitious to 
round out his distinguished career by being Chief 
Justice of the United States, Grant sent in his nomi- 
nation to the Senate, but a committee of Senators 
waited on the President and said to him, that while 
they recognized the ability and legal knowledge and 
attainments of Mr. Cushing for this high nas his 
moral obliquity was so well known that the Senate 
could not offend the better sentiments and feelings of 
the American people by confirming the nomination. 
Grant thus withdrew his name, and Caleb Cushing 
was prevented from reaching the highest position in 
the gift of the President. 

This is as it should be. It requires no argument to 
show the sad calamity to a nation if its highest courts 
are not courts of justice, but injustice. While the 
higher the station the more glaring any deviation 
from exact rectitude appears, nevertheless it is only 
as all conform to the standards of truth and justice 
which we demand of our greatest men that life be- 
comes worth while. There is then a most important 
and vital addition to be made to the injunction to be 
strong, secure position, wealth, influence, place. 
These are to be attained, if at all, honestly. You are 
not to depart from the path of rectitude. We are to 
stand with “ firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right.” The command is clearly to “ quit you 
like men, be strong.” But we should place even 
greater emphasis on the command, “ Give that which 
is just and equal.” 

It is a great thing to be strong and possess the 
fruits of strength, provided these fruits are consistent 
with truth and justice. Yet, we at once feel that one 
may be strong and just, but if he stops there he has 
attained only the vestibule of the temple of life. That 
which brings lasting joy and fullness of life cannot be 





To 
I use 
Sir 


measured in physical or intellectual measures. 
strength and justice must be added goodness. 
goodness in the sense of goodness of character. 
Walter Scott, as he lay on his death-bed, said to his 
son, “ My dear, man. Be a good man. 
Nothing else will give any comfort when you 
come to lie here.” While it is worth while to be ; 
in order to inherit eternal life, the higher and better 
conception is to be good men and women, because it 
is only so that you are realizing the highest in you. 
Like labor, goodness brings its own reward. Your 
joy and satisfaction will come as an incident to right 
living and doing. 


be a good 
you 


good 


It is important to note that perfection of strength 
and justice is impossille for you to attain. You are 
limited by heredity and environment, and a thousand 
hindrances, but goodne ss of character is within your 
reach. It is your duty to attain the greatest perfec- 
tion possible in strength and justice. We cannot have 
complete mastery over our intelligence. We are un- 
able to multiply our knowledge at will. We cannot 
issue to ourselves judgment by a voluntary 
effort. Even memory, however, skillfully and per- 
sistently we may woo her, often deserts us in time of 
need, and chooses to abide only with her favorites. 
Not a single one of these by ever so strong a will can 
we make entirely our own, but it is not so with good- 
ness of character. This depends on the will. As our 
wills are trained to choose the right as between the 
evil and the good, we come to have good characters. 
And if we try hard enough there is no reason why we 
should not come nearer and nearer to a perfect man- 
hood and womanhood. This at least should be our 
ideal, and the nearer we conform to this ideal the 
greater will be our peace of mind and solid satisfac- 
tion in the work of life. 


zor l 


told 


joy, 


But how may we attain this good? We are 
in Galatians that “ the fruit of the spirit is love, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Against such there is no 
law.” Goodness, then, which may represent here the 
fruit of the spirit, is spiritual verity and comes 
through harmony of the will of man with the will of 
God. Here we have the heart of the matter. It is 
only as we come to realize that back of all the matter 
and forces of the visible universe there is the invisible 
spirit of God, and that we come in touch with him, 
that we may realize the fruit of the spirit. We live 
our highest lives when we turn all our cultivated 
powers and gifts in the direction of thinking and doing 
his will. We may know more and more of Him as 
we grow older by a study of his works and the history 
and thoughts of his children. The true scientist is 
working on and on in the belief that while he may 
never see the relationship of this fact, and that, in the 
fullness of time, through the patient labors of a mul- 
titude of workers through the ages, ultimate truths 
and laws will be discovered as they exist in the 
thoughts of God. In other words, he believes that 
evervthing in the universe is under a great, well- 
ordered and harmonious plan, and the maker of it we 
eall God. We may know something of him through 
the studies and thoughts of the greatest and best men 
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of the world, the sages of profane and sacred history. 

3ut most of all, those who will receive and obey will 
find in their own hearts and minds the power of know- 
ing what is that perfect good for them. The kingdom 
of God is within us. By prayer, by divine patience, 
by endless watchfulness, by consecration, we may 
hear and know what is our own pathway and realize 
the fruits of the spirit. 

Your high success in life will depend much upon 
your ability to see things in perspective and to dis- 
ecriminate pivotal points around which other things 
turn; to emphasize essentials amid non-essentials; to 
subordinate minor truth to greater truth; to do amid 
the multitude of possible things the important things; 
to know how to work and to make that work count. 
You must choose between God and Mammon. Unless 
you are to be on the side of the Father it would be 
better that a mill stone were hanged about your neck, 
and that you were cast into the sea. Unless the Son 
of Righteousness illuminate and control the minds 
and hearts of the children of Swarthmore it were bet- 
ter that your alma mater be buried a thousand 
fathoms beneath the earth. Let not the enmity or 
opposition of others or your own disappointments or 
failures embitter your lives. This only weakens you. 
Every triumph over temptation or sorrow gives you 
a new strength and a new joy. May your lives be a 
living witness to the world for these qualities of 
mind: simplicity, fidelity, humanity, godliness, for 
which the founders of your alma mater stood. Let 
not the glamor and allurement of material resources 
of the twentieth century cause you to forget that now 
abideth strength, justice and goodness, and the great- 
est of these is goodness. 

“May goodness and mercy and truth reign not 
alone in your own hearts, but may you do what you 
ean in your day and generation to make clear that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach 
to any people.” 


WHAT THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEANS TO 
Us, AND WHAT SHOULD BE OUR ATTI- 
TUDE IN REGARD TO ITS FUTURE. 

[An address by George Walton, of George School, Pa., be- 
fore the First-day School Association of Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting. | 

What place in our lives is filled by the First-day 
school? We can answer this almost in a word. To 
us the First-day school is the means of preparing 
men and women to appreciate and profit by our 
method of worship. 

Is it an easy thing to appreciate and profit by our 
method of worship? Does not our own experience 
tell us that-a struggle is necessary before we can get 
the best out of our meetings? Who that goes home 
feeling refreshed and uplifted and strengthened has 
not often felt that there was nothing so empty as a 
Friends’ meeting? Who is there that has had no 
difficulty in coming to the point where meeting is a 
real enjoyment and a season of refreshment from the 
presence of the Lord? John William Graham has 
recognized the truth of this when he said, “ It is not 
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an easy thing to be a Friend. The Quaker tempera- 
ment is not the creation of a day in anybody.” It is 
the cultivation of this Quaker temperament which 
seems to me to be the primary duty of the First-day 
school. 

The time was when the home seemed to be a suffi- 
cient influence in the cultivation of this Quaker tem- 
perament, this ability to worship God after the man- 
ner of Friends. But times have changed. Life is 
more rapid, more complex, more distracting, and 
other influences are needed to help the home in this 
task of developing a Quaker temperament. The fact 
that our outlying country meetings are gradually dis- 
appearing, the fact that many children of earnest 
Friends have no interest in the meeting—these two 
things are proof that some influence is needed to help 
the home, and the First-day school rightly managed 
is that influence. 

A Friends’ meeting is simply this: a period of fel- 
lowship and communion between the spirits of those 
present and God. Before we can enjoy this we must 
know God, we must know that he is our Father, that 
he is loving, just, tender and merciful. It is foolish to 
expect to hold communion with a being whose nature 
we do not understand. The greatest thing that the 
Bible does is to introduce men to our Heavenly 
Father, and thus the First-day school, by studying the 
Bible, can teach all of the knowledge of God that can 
be imparted by human agencies. 

It is necessary for us to know something of the 
writings of early Friends, and of the ideals of Quaker- 
ism. What means of instruction in these things can 
be more efficient than the First-day school ¢ 

In this task of helping us to worship the First-day 
school has another means of influence than the 
studying of facts, thoughts and truths of Christianity, 
and that is the personal contact with the teacher. In 
many cases, if the teacher be doing his best, this in- 
fluence will be the most potent that the school can 
command. Then the influence of the other pupils in 
the class is a factor which is liable to be underesti- 
mated. What can be more inspiring to a young 
Friend who is trying to make every meeting a period 
of close fellowship than the example and prayers of 
an efficient First-day school teacher, and the conscious- 
ness that his friends of the class are working towards 
the same ideal ? 

Sut let us not forget this great truth, that what- 
ever real advance is made in our knowledge of the 
Father depends on the revelations from the spirit of 
God. Why, then, do we make all this effort to learn 
of Him by human agencies? Simply to make the 
start. If we want to know of God, to gain the key of 
admission to His presence, why not start to find out 
all we can? We turn to the Bible and seek for Him 
there. We look into the hearts of our teachers and 
our classmates in First-day school and our Friends 
and look for Him there. We go to meeting, open our 
hearts and wait. Dare we for a moment suppose that 
God will refuse to come into the soul which so clearly 
wants Him and which so eloquently asks for Him? 
When we make a start He will meet us more than 
half way. Thus in the First-day school we do our 
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share towards learning of God. He will do His. If 
we do not make the start, so far as my limited obser- 
vation goes, God will not reveal Himself to us. He 
will not cast His pearls before swine. 


*In a word, then, the success or failure of the 
Friendly mode of worship depends very largely on 
the First-day school. But is the Friendly mode of 
worship worth preserving? Why should we go to 
all this effort for the sake of keeping it? Nine-tenths 
of us are ready right now to bear testimony to the 
fact that our meetings are sources of real comfort in 
times of sorrow, and that a meeting is unexcelled as 
a means of straightening one out after a week of hard, 
distracting work. What else is so efficient in putting 
us in right relation with ourselves, with our fellow 
men and with our God¢ And there is one more value 
of our meetings which we must not overlook. A 
Friends’ gathering where each one holds real com- 
munion with the Father is unequaled as a prepara- 
tion for a week of service, helping others. Are there 
any Friends who go through this world helping others 


and giving help which requires sacrifice who 
are not regular attendants at meeting ? And the 


help which we do without sacrifice—does it in the 
long run amount to much? It seems to me that if all 
Friends really appreciated and profited by our meet- 
ings for worship we would be the foremost of all re- 
ligious organizations in missionary and philanthropic 
work. The presence of God in the heart is the great 
qualification for suecessful work in helping others, 
and our method of worship in its best form excels 
others in securing this presence. If it does not the 
fault is ours. As individuals many Friends do some 
philanthropic work outside our own ranks. As an or- 
ganization we have our schools for our own people and 
others who can pay, but we seem to be doing no relig- 
ious work among those outside our own number who 
need it most, and very little philanthropic work which 
really lifts needy people higher in the world. Note, 
then, the grand opportunity of the First- day school. 
To take the children who come to it, train them and 
lead them so that their meetings are real fellowship 
with the Father, so that they may go forth and make 
the world better for having lived in it. P eople talk 
of a renaissance of Quakerism in the near future. 
If it is to come to pass it will depend more on the 
First-day school than on preaching. If it is to be 
accompanied by increased usefulness in the world the 
Fifst-day school will be its greatest element of 
strength. If Friends are going to rise up and take ad- 
vantage of the many necessities for work among the 
people of the outlying country districts, where 
Friends were once so plentiful, but where their farms 
are now occupied by non-church members, or among 
the poor of our great cities, or among the colored peo- 
ple of the South, or among the degraded natives of 
Africa, or downtrodden masses of India, or the keen- 
witted atheists of China; if Friends are to take a com- 
manding position in the work of spreading the king- 
dom of God among these peoples, they will do it be- 
cause the members know God and love Him, and be- 
cause the First-day school has opened the way for 
them to come into the presence of the Father. 


*“ 










Now the First-day school can help to inerease our 
membership in two ways—first, by starting and in- 
spiring our missionary work, and second by bringing 
into the Society people of no church affiliations, who 
may be attracted by the strength and power and 
beauty of the God to whom our schools open the way. 

What, then, does the First-day school mean to us? 
It is the institution which can train our hearts and 
minds to receive the spirit of God, and as such it is a 
most potent factor in the success of our religious and 
philanthropic work, and in the growth, indeed, in the 
very existence of the Society itself. 

Turning to the second phe se of the question: What 
should be the attitude in regard to its future? the 
answer is brief. Increased efficiency! Better work 
should be our aim for the future. There are two 
ways in which better work can be secured. The first is 
by better plans, better courses of study, better or- 
ganization; but I am not sure that we need changes 
along these lines. At any rate, this is the province 
of the First-day school committees of the vearly meet- 
ings and of the conference, and we can trust them to 
do their best. 

The second way to secure better work depends en- 
tirely on the rank and file of the Society, on each and 
every individual member. If we rise to the occasion 
better work will be done. If we do not no amount 
of planning or new courses of study can ever make 
our First-day schools effective. Our part is this: to 
be more faithful in preparing ourselves to be used 
by our Heavenly Father in His First-day school work. 
We must realize that work is to be done and that 
some of it may fall on our shoulders. We must be 
ready. We ought to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for se cular education. We ought to strive to 
live a good life day by day. We ought to learn to be 
kind and loving in all the little things of life. We 
ought to avoid that groundless fear of assuming re- 
sponsibility. Those of us who are younger ought to 
realize that the time is near at hand when God will 
be calling on us for some service in His vineyard. We 
ought to so direct our life work that we will have 
time for this service. “ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and all these things will 
be added unto you.” This fundamental command of 
Jesus means that opportunities to do good should out- 
weigh opportunities to make money, and gives us 
assurance that we will not be left unsupported. “ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.” That, my friends, 
seems to me to be the attitude which we should 
assume towards the future of the First-day school, 
making an earnest effort along these just-mentioned 
lines to secure increased efficiency. 


In a word, then, the First-day school is the means 
of preparing men and women to appreciate and profit 
by our method of worship, and our attitude towards 
its future should be better work. 


The surest method of arriving at a knowledge of 
God’s eternal purposes about us is to be found in the 
right use of the present moment.—F. W. Faber. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 

‘THERE is a conservatism that kills, and it is this 
type that has brought conservatism into something of 
disrepute. We are living in a time of rapid transi- 
tion in many lines of thought and work. Ours is often 
called the age of the young man—by some, complain- 
ingly, by others exultingly. 
talk of a “ dead line’ 
nominations 


There has been much 
’ in the ministry of those de- 
that have a_ professional ministry. 
Churches persist in calling young men to their ser- 
vice, and the older men have to drop out or go to the 
smaller churches and less important fields of work. 
The Methodists, in their recent Conference, retired 
a number of their old men from active service as 
Bishops, among these being some men beyond seventy 
Others of 
them, though active and efficient, yet belong so de- 


who are in their very prime for work. 


cidedly to another generation that the younger men 
chafe under their rule, and they must step aside and 
give place to the younger men. 
ness. 
the In the business world these things 
work automatically. 

the work of the world. 


Allthis makes some feel that things are going wrong, 


It is the same in busi- 
There less ado has been made about retiring 
older men. 


Young men to-day are doing 


that the world does not appreciate the substantial and 
the solid, but runs after new things, and, tiring soon 
of these, goes again after other new things. But this 
is not the real inwardness of the matter. The world 
is not going to be ruled by young men while the old 
and experienced are pushed to the wall and forced to 
retire, in the future any more than in the past. The 
world is not going to be prodigal of its effective work- 
ers as it has not been. Those who are best fitted for 
the work to be done are the ones who will do it. 

Just now young men are to the front because they 
are the ones best adjusted to the new and changing 
order of things. So sudden has been the transition 
that many of the older men have not been able to ad- 
just themselves in a sufficient degree to hold their 
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places. The world is not the better but the worse off 
by being dominated by the young, the inexperienced, 
those of brief training and imperfect preparation; 
but it is the best we can do just, now. The sons of 
these young men will not begin as young as their 
fathers did. As we get settled seriously to the in- 
terests of the new epoch the world’s work will have 
the advantage of the experience and the long training 
of old men. 

The present “ craze ” for young men, as the pessi- 
mist is inclined to eall it, is but temporary, and will 
not last through the century. Already we find the 
question being seriously discussed whether the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement has not run its course. Here 
and there are signs that the life of the Church in the 
future is not going to be divided into the * voung peo- 
ple” and the church proper. 

Among ourselves the young people’s movement, 
purely as such, has never been taken up heartily. 
Older Friends who felt young have identified them- 
selves with the work of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, and the young Friends have insisted on inelud- 
In most 
cases the Young Friends’ Association is simplythe live 
part of the meeting, and includes all the working 
members, both old and young. Many have refused to 
distinguish themselves as Young Friends’ Associa- 
This is as it should be. 


ing the old as well as the young in the work. 


tions. As a recent editorial 
writer has said, “ Any attempt to segregate the young 
from the old, in the Church or in the interest of re- 
ligion and morals, is, to say the least, an exceedingly 
dangerous experiment. . . . The worship that is to 
help the young must be such as to express the aspira- 
tions of the aged; and the morality that is to satisfy 
the mature must be presented in such a way as to im- 
press the growing in their immaturity.” 

Just this transition age, when the tendency is to 
bring forward the young, is the one that especially 
needs the old, needs the very thing that it most chafes 
under, the conservatism of the old. Dogged conserva- 
tism, obstructive conservatism, is not needed and will 
soon be thrust aside. The conservatism that simply 
says No to any new move, that simply insists that the 
old way is the only right way, and puts everything 
possible in the way of the new, is the kind that will do 
neither good nor much harm. The temper of the age 
will make short work of it and pass on. 

The conservatism that this age needs is a teaching, 
a constructive conservatism. It does not need merely 
to be checked in its course. It needs to be impressed 
with the importance of the old things, to be made to 
understand and love them, as the old men love them. 
We are in danger of losing hold of some of the old 
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things that we cannot afford to lose, not so much be- 
cause of any wilful opposition to them on the part of 
the younger and dominant and self-reliant generation, 
but because this generation does not realize the im- 
portance of them, has not learned to love them. 
Especially in our Society of Friends do we need a 
conservatism that is firm and steadfast in its hold 
upon the vital things of the past, and that can teach 
the younger and make them understand. Those older 
members of a meeting who fall in with all that is pro- 
posed by the younger, who are under the influence of 
the new age, are not the ones who do the younger 
Friends and the meeting the most good. Those who 
do the most good are they who stand firmly for the old 
things and make them tell. This is the real conserva- 
tism. The conservatism that conserves, that saves. 
The ideal meeting is not the one that is made up of 


a united body of young people who are in touch with 
the new thought and work of the time and are sailing 


harmoniously with no opposition from any older mem- 
bers; nor is it the meeting that has live and concerned 
members who are waiting till the opposition dies off 
to do something toward making the meeting a live 
one. The ideal meeting is the one that is made up of 
aggressive, active young people, and of staunch, con- 
servative old Friends who stand intelligently and ag- 
gressively for the old things, and all of whom work 
together sympathetically, understanding one another, 
each contributing his part from his point of view to 
the life of the whole. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Backed by a constitueney of more than 1,500,000 
women throughout the United States, the National 
League of Women’s Organizations, on the 8th, by the 
action of its Executive Committee, made drafts of a 
plank which it will request the Republican and Demo- 
eratic National Committees to insert in their party 
convention platforms, pledging the passing of such 
laws as will uproot polygamy in Mormon communi- 
ties. The demand is made also for the separation of 
Church and State in political affairs, as well as the de- 
struction of polygamy. As a part of the active cam- 
paign to be waged by the league against the practice 
of polygamy and the dominance of the Church in Mor- 
mon communities, it was decided to print and dis- 
tribute a pamphlet to be made up of abstracts from 
the testimony in the investigations of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections relative to 
the election of Reed Smoot. The pamphlet wili be 
distributed by the International Council of Women, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. It was determined 
also to send speakers to Michigan, Indiana and other 
States, and particularly to known Mormon districts, 
to deliver addresses in public meetings on the menace 
of polygamy and Mormonism to American institu- 
tions. It was said that the fact that the investigation 
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in the Smoot case was postponed until after the elee- 
tions conclusively demonstrates that both political 
parties recognize that Mormonism is a national issue. 
Letters were read from men who testified before the 
Senate Committee, as well as other prominent men 
and women in Salt Lake, Park City and different 
places in Idaho, begging the league to continue its 
agitation of the subject, and asserting that they are 
helpless in the face of the dominance of the Mormon 
Church, and can only look for deliverance therefrom 
to the men and women in other parts of the country 
free from its baleful influence. 

The contract for the building and installation of 
the first electro-magnetic railroad to come into exist- 
ence in this or any other country has been awarded to 
a New York firm. The road, which is of the elevated 
type, is to be on Staten Island, and will be about two 
miles in length. The system, in brief, consists of the 
application of electro-magnets to the rolling stock of 
the road in such a manner that they, the magnets, lift 
or nullify 95 per cent. of the total weight of the cars. 
The tractional powers of the motor drawing the train 
are practically devoted to developing speed rather 
than in overcoming the inertia or weight of the ears. 

Foreign Minister Deleasse, in a declaration in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, on the 9th, giving a 
summary of the official investigation into the atroci- 
ties in Armenia, declared that the Porte maintains in 
Armenia an administration of such a character that 
insurrection is the only recourse for the population. 
He said he had informed the Porte that the time for 
repression is over and that it must beware what re- 
sponsibilities it incurs. The British, Russian and 
French Ambassadors at Constantinople have reached 
an agreement to make an energetic representation to 
the Grand Vizier that these 
stopped. 


atrocities must be 


Holland and Denmark have concluded a treaty of 
arbitration by which they agree to submit to The 
Hague Court all differences which are not settled by 
the ordinary channels of diplomacy. The only reser- 
vation made excludes cases where the vital interests 
or the honor of either party is involved. This is the 
first instance in which two States have made a general 
treaty of arbitration. A supplementary clause leaves 
it open to the other signatory Powers to join on a 
similar footing. The treaty awaits ratification by the 
States General. 

The Berean Manual Training School, in Philadel- 
phia, which is of especial interest as being one of the 
first institutions under able management, to do for 
the negroes of the North what has long been recog- 
nized as necessary to be done for those of the South, 
held its commencement on the 16th. The graduates 
this year number twelve young women and one young 
man. One of these completed the course in book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting; two, the 
course in canning; three, millinery, and eight, dress- 
making. 
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The 150th anniversary of the birth of Columbia 
College, New York city, which was celebrated on the 
8th, was made the occasion for adducing some inter- 
esting facts about that institution. Columbia is out- 
ranked in seniority throughout the Union only by 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and (under another name) Washington and 
Lee, and in that order. It is stated that Columbia has 
more instructors (576) than any other institution of 
learning in the country, and except Harvard, has 
more students (4,512) than any other American Uni- 
versity. 


A life-size bronze statue of Dr. Benjamin Rush was 
unveiled in Washington on the 11th, by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It stands on a commanding 
spot in front of the Naval Medical College. The 
site is historic, as it was used as a camp ground by 
Braddock’s force on its fateful march to Fort Du- 
quesne. Dr. Rush was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the foremost medical authority of 
his age in America. 

Lawrence Hutton, author, essayist and lecturer, 
died on the 10th, at his residence, Princeton, N. J., 
aged 61 years. From 1886 to 1898 he was literary 
editor of Harper’s Magazine. He was the author of 
numerous books, the last of which, ‘“ Landmarks of 
Oxford,” was published after he came to Princeton. 
Until within the last two years he was an English lec- 
turer in Princeton University. 

The Chilean government decree accepting the bids 
for constructing the railway across the Andes was 
signed on the 10th. The work will be in the hands of 
American and English capitalists, who can be counted 
on to push construction. The aggregate of the con- 
tract is $6,700,000, but ultimately the government 
designs, it is understood, to expend two or three times 
that much on the railway. 

Secretary Hitchcock has withdrawn from possible 
settlement 32,600 acres of land in Southwestern Colo- 
rado, on which it is proposed to establish a national 
park for the protection of the ruins left by the cliff 
dwellers of that region. 


BIRTHS. 


HAINES.—On Sixth month 3d, 1904, at Swedesboro, N. J., 
to S. Walter and Emily W. Haines, a son, who is named 
George Lamar. 

JENKINS.—-At “ Pembrook,” Lansdale, Pa., on Sixth month 
12th, 1904, to G. Herbert and Mary Schofield Ash Jenkins, a 
daughter, who is named Sara Schofield Jenkins. 


MAULE.—Sixth month 2d, 1904, at Brookdale Farm, Quar- 
ryville, Lancaster County, Pa., to Norman Comly and Edna 
J. Pyle Maule, a son, who is named Richard Pyle Maule. 

MAULE.—At Gum Tree, Chester County, Pa., Fifth month 
18th, 1904, to George Clark and Clara Brinton Maule, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Edith B. Maule. 


MARRIAGES. 


FARR Y—MICHENER.—At the home of the bride, German- 
town, Pa., under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 


Fourth month 4th, 1904, Samuel Davis Parry and May Edith 
Michener. 4 
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DEATHS. 


KES1ER.—The death of Tamar Jane Kester occurred Fourth 
month 26th, not in Third month, as stated in this column in 
our issue of Fifth month 7th. 


PASSMORE.—At the home of his son, Leroy C. Passmore, at 
Nottingham, Pa., Sixth month 6th, 1904, Ellis P. Passmore, in 
his 8lst year; a lifelong member and for many years clerk of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

The earthly life of this long-time well-known citizen of 
Chester aud Cecil Counties closed Sixth month 6th, 1904, at 
the home of his son, Leroy C. Passmore, at Nottingham, Ches- 
ter County. His physical and mental strength and vigor of 
many years standing began to fail a year or so ago, accele- 
rated by heart trouble, and his powers declined peacefully to 
the end, the close being accepted by him as a happy release 
from the ills of the flesh. The funeral took place on the 9th, 
and the interment in Rosebank Cemetery, Calvert, Md. 

Ellis Pusey Passmore, the oldest son of John W. and 
Deborah Brown Passmore, was born in Nottingham Town- 
ship, Eighth month 4th, 1823, where he was raised in farm 
life, being as well schooled as the home opportunities afforded. 
He grew up with strong convictions and in early life became 
impressed with the wrong of slavery and entered actively into 
the cause of freedom of the negro race in the South. Hav- 
ing moved into Maryland in his early manhood he found his 
views very unpopular and at times suffered many indignities, 
yet he firmly but respectfully pressed his sentiments and re- 
joiced when he found the best people of his association grow- 
ing toward the same view, which finally found favor in the 
national edict of freedom. He was a studious reader and be- 
ing favored with a strong memory he obtained a fund of in- 
formation that made him an intelligent and ready conversa- 
tionalist, logical and strong in argument. He was also an 
active and consistent advocate of temperance and spent much 
time in promoting this cause. He bore an earnest religious 
testimony in the Society of Friends in whose tenets he en- 
tertained fixed views, and yet displayed a becoming liberality 
towards those whose ideas differed from his. He devoted 
much time to educational subjects and was impressed with the 
advantages of a good education, and labored industriously to 
help his children to obtain the best his circumstances would 
permit. He took an active part in politics, and was an earn- 
est Republican, but never aspired to obtain office. 

He was a broad-minded,. industrious and earnest man, kind- 
ly dispositioned and friendly towards all. His life was main- 
ly spent in agricultural pursuits, he owning and farming for 
several years a fine dairy farm of nearly 300 acres near Bay- 
view, Maryland. He was among the first to make butter- 
making a specialty, his E. P. brand having a good reputa- 
tion for years in the Baltimore market. In later years he en- 
gaged in the fertilizer business, and was also in life insurance 
for some time. 

In 1847 Ellis P. Passmore married Mary E., daughter of 
John and Francina Lincoln, who died in 1893. The surviving 
children are Lincoln K., a vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia; E. Pusey, cashier of 
the Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia; Leroy C., of the 
firm of Passmore & Gillespie, warehouse merchants, Notting- 
ham; John W., the eldest, Charles S. and Emma, wife of John 
D. Haines. residing in Butte, Montana; also one sister, Eliza- 
beth R. Cheyney, of West Chester. His brothers, Samuel, of 
Iowa, and John A. M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, died recent- 
ly.—The Press (Oxford, Pa.). 


PAUL.—In Philadelphia, on Sixth month 14th, 1904, Clara 
E., wife of Mickle C. Paul, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia. 


RICHARDSON.—At Rockwell, near Wilmington, Del., on 
Sixth month 2d, 1904, John Richardson, in his 81st year. 


WILLETS.—At Manhasset, L. I, on Sixth month 6th, 1904, 
after months of patient suffering, James R. Willets, in the 
64th year of his age. 

A member of Westburg Monthly Meeting. On the afternoon 
of the Sth instant relatives and near friends gathered at his 
home in much sympathy for his devoted wife and to pay the 
last tribute of love and respect to him whose untiring energy 
and undoubted probity, coupled with executive ability and 
ready sympathy, had made him a valued friend to many, and 
a trusted officer of the financial, philanthropic and educational 
institutions of the community. To these institutions he gave 
largely of his time, his means and his own best self; for to 
share responsibility and in a quiet, unostentatious way to 
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lighten the burdens and add to the happiness of others was life 
to him. Surely the influence of such a life will go on. 


“When a good man dies, for years beyond our ken 


The light he leaves behind him shines upon the paths of 
men.” ** 


—_— 


NOTES. 


Our friend, Dr. Arthur B. Turner, professor of mathematics 
and astronomy at the Temple College, Philadelphia, has re- 
signed his position there to accept an appointment at the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 


In our report of Longwood Yearly Meeting, taken from one 
of our exchanges, there was an error in the memorial list. A 
memorial was read, not of Jane Abbott Johnson, but of Hen- 
rietta Wolcott, widow of Rowland Johnson. 


Rebecca B. Nicholson expects to go to Toronto the last of 
next month, and will be glad to aid Friends and others from 
Philadelphia and vicinity in finding pleasant homes during the 
conference. An announcement of an excursion under her care, 
to follow the conference, will be found among our advertise- 
ments. 


The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following contributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation: From Helen Comly Bacon, $5.00; from the “ Fel- 
lowship Circle of the King’s Daughters,” 4 bundles of clothing, 
containing 111 garments. JOHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 

Sixth mo., 13th, 1904. 


The semi-annual series of meetings held at Millville, Pa., 
convenes next week in the following order: Monthly meeting, 
on Fourth-day, the 22d; half year’s meeting, on Fifth-day, the 
23d, and ‘the general public meeting, on Sixth-day, the 24th. 

Friends from other sections are always welcome and their 
interest is appreciated. CORRESPONDENT. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convenes at Mt. Pleasant Eighth 
month 29th. Friends “desiring to attend, by sending notice, 
will be met at Mt. Pleasant Station, W heeling and L. E. R. gz, 
on Seventh-day, Eighth month 27th. 

It is most earnestly hoped that, as many interested Friends 
from other yearly meetings as possibly can will make an ef- 
fort to be present throughout its sessions. 

The time of trains from Steubenville, O., 
W. Va., will be given later. 


Emerson, O., Fifth mo. 13th, 1904. 


At Mt. Kisco, N. Y., on the evening of Fifth month 30th, 
1904, between the hours of six and ten, 8S. Walter and Sarah 
Emily Griffith celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding, which took place in Madison Street, New York city, 
Fifth month 29th, 1854, the ceremony being according to the 
Methodist custom and in the presence of a Methodist min- 
ister. About seventy-five people called and many handsome 
and useful presents were received. The pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church presented them with the Golden Wedding certi- 
ficate. A heavy storm coming up at the hour, many were pre- 
vented from coming. Nearly one hundred have since called to 
offer their congratulations. 


and Wheeling, 
W. R. CLARK. 


Of the $240,978 left for good purposes by the will of the 
late Hiram Brooke, of Philadelphia, who, though not a mem- 
ber of our Society, was a frequent attender of the meetings of 
both branches, a number of bequests are of especial interest 
to Friends. One thousand dollars was left to Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild; $1,000 to the Female Society for the Relief 
and Employment of the Poor; $3,000 to Friends’ Meeting, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets; the same amount to Friends’ 
School, Fifteenth and Race; $2,000 to the Boarding Home of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting; the same to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Girard and Belmont Ave- 
nues; $500 each to Friends’ Meeting, Seventeenth Street and 
Girard Avenue; Friends’ Meeting, Ninth and Spruce Streets, 
now merged with the meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets; 
Friends’ Meeting, Fourth and Green Streets; Friends’ Meeting, 
Twelfth Street, below Market; Friends’ Meeting, Sixth and 
Noble Streets (the last three being meetings of the other 
branch of Friends); $500 was also left to Swarthmore Col- 
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lege. Like sums were left to many Philadelphia institutions 
and to charities and missions of many different denominations. 


Mary Travilla and her sister Elizabeth have just returned 
from a trip to the World’s Fair, in connection with which they 
felt calleé to hold and attend some Friends’ meetings. On 
their way West they spent the 29th of Fifth month in Lan- 
caster, going in the afternoon to the meeting that is held every 
spring in the old meeting house at Bird-in-Hand, and attending 
a meeting in Lancaster in the evening. ‘The number present 
at both of these meetings was encouraging. 

In St. Louis a parlor meeting was held at the home of George 
B. Miller, 4107 Washington Avenue, on First-day evening, the 
5th instant. About twenty were present, including some other 
Friends who were visiting the Fair, and a few who reside in 
the city, but the majority of those assembled were members of 
other denominations. 

At Cincinnati an evening meeting was held at the home of 
Charles B. Murray, and the large parlors were filled. The 
Friends here feel it a privilege to have ministering Friends 
come among them, and do all in their power to make their 
visits pleasant and to spread notice of meetings. 

At Pittsburg Samuel P. S. Ellis had communicated with 
the Friends of the other branch from Philadelphia, who hold 
meetings every First-day' at 11 a.m. in the Woman’s Christian 
Association Building, and had been assured by them that 
Mary Travilla’s presence in their meeting would be acceptable, 
and any message she might have would be welcome. Our 
members living in the neighborhood were informed of this 
prospect, and many of them attended the meeting on the 12th 
instant. It was solemn and impressive, and Mary Travilla’s 
message (the only one of the morning) seemed to meet the 
witness in many hearts. There were about forty present, the 
usual attendance not being over twelve. This meeting will 
be discontinued during Seventh and Eighth months. When it 
reopens in the fall our members living in or visiting Pitts- 
burg and vicinity will be received here in the true Friendly 
spirit. 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Held at Prairie Grove, lowa, Sixth month, 1904. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened on 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 4th, 1904. Phebe E. Rus- 
sell and Theodore Russell were the clerks. We had 
with us from a distance Thomas E. Hogue, of West 
Liberty, Lowa, and John and Mary Cory, from Tama, 
Ta. 

Reports from the different meetings showed that 
several of those appointed to attend were absent on 
account of sickness and other causes. The queries 
were read and answered, and although but few were 
present, “‘ Where one or two are gathered together in 
my name there am [I in the midst of them.” 

The quarterly meeting followed. Friends present 
from a distance, in addition to those previously 
named, were Griffith Coale and Beulah Elliott, of 
West Liberty; Ruth Packer, Byron Edsall and Em- 
met Packer, from Marietta, Ia. The regular routine 
of business: was despatched by our very efficient 
clerks, Ruth Packer and Mary B. Vansyoc. Some 
good counsel was given by Thomas E. Hogue. Others 
spoke on topics presented, and it was a very harmoni- 
ous meeting. 

First-day morning dawned with a prospect of an 
ideal day. Meeting convened at 11 o’clock, the house 
being well filled with an eager, attentive, inquiring 
audience. Soon Thomas E. Hogue arose and gave a 
very excellent sermon, encouraging all to diligently 
seek, search and mind the light—the light that is not 
contained within the lids of any book, the light that 
cometh from the great Author and Finisher of all, and 
to be of benefit to us must be experienced in our own 
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hearts and become a part of us, leading us into all 
truth. Thomas Hogue is a power for good, and under 
his ministry none need go empty away. 

Mary Cory offered prayer, asking for strength and 
guidance in all our work, feeling sure that if we seek 
we shall find, if we ask we shall receive, and if we 
knock the door will surely be opened unto us that we 
may enter in and sup with him and he with us. She 
also spoke encouragingly to the young, and of thank- 
fulness to the all-wise Father that she was again per- 
mitted to be with us in person, although having often 
been with us in spirit. 

At 3 p.m. the conference convened, with Byron 
Edsall and Laurence Russell clerks. The house was 
packed to overflowing, with many outside unable to 
get seats. After the regular routine of business a 
very interesting program was rendered, consisting of 
papers, recitations and singing. One piece, entitled 
“ A Quaker Meeting,” told how the solemnity, plain- 
ness and quiet impressed an attendant. <A duett, 
“Tell Mother [ll be There, in Answer to Her 
Prayer,” was beautiful. All was excellent and be- 
tokened a lofty tone of thought; but space will not 
permit a mention of each separately. 
cessful conference. 


It was a suc- 


At 8 p.m. the Young People’s Society of Prairie 
Grove was called to order by the leader, Etta B. Rus- 
sell, with Bessie Russell secretary. The leader 
read the 12th chapter of Romans. Minutes were read 
and roll called, many responding with beautiful mot- 
toes. The leader presented a paper on the topic, 
“ What Constitutes a Good Home?” The two assist- 
ants, Bertha Fenton and Oliver Hough, read earefully- 
prepared papers on the same subject. The central 
thought was that where cleanliness, thoughtfulness, 
love, charity, patience, parental devotion and filial 
affection abound, there will be a good home. The 
papers all showed much thought and preparation 
along right lines, and all could fully unite that if the 
beautiful thoughts contained therein were fully ear- 
ried out there would be many ideal homes in our 
land. Several recitations, songs and talks on the pa- 
pers and other subjects followed, after which Willie 
Paxson was selected as leader at the next meeting, 
who chose Emmet Russell and Earl Russell as assist- 
ants, with ““ What to do with Temptations ” as the 
topic. Thus closed a very busy, interesting, and, we 
hope, profitable day. Sede 


as 


The majority of our readers get never more than a 
vacation of two weeks. Some never get any. But 
they who know kow to use their time and order their 
work aright. often come out in the autumn as well 
prepared for the work of the winter as those who 
have traveled far and spent much in the pursuit of 
amusement and rest.—Christian Register. 


* & 


‘* Like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we should walk in new- 
ness of life.” There is the whole power of the Resur- 
rection—a new man for the new world. 


SS 
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SILENCE IN WORSHIP. 

[Read before Third Haven Young Friends’ Association, Sec- 
ond month 2d, 1904.] 

Kriends have ever regarded silence in worship as 
one of the fundamental principles necessary for soul- 
growth and spiritual strength. ‘“ Be still, and know 
that I am God ” is scriptural authority. The idea did 
not originate with the Friends, for the great Prophet 
wrote, that they who wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength. While the word “ wait’ may mean 
“to serve,” yet it also carries the idea of both “ will- 
ingness *’ and “ passiveness,” or a condition which 
permits the soul to receive, which is necessary before 
the spirit of light and truth may enter. For by these 
are we strengthened. 

The soul encompassed by a mind active upon the 
problems which beset it, cannot, it would appear, 
readily receive light from the Fountain of all Truth. 
Mental activity and soul inspiration do not combine 
to produce the best results for the soul. Some may 
attempt to show that an effort put forth by the mind 
to develop the soul will be productive of good results. 
It will only be so (from the writer’s view) when the 
mind has simply removed obstacles and ceases to be 
active thereafter, in its effort to force light into the 
soul. Mental activity comes by man’s will. Soul in- 
spiration comes by the will and grace of God. 

Friends do not regard the silence of the body as 
the only essential to soul development, though the 
mind and body are so closely allied that the activities 
of the former may be quieted by the stillness of the 
latter. 

It comes not by invitation or wishing, but by pa- 
tience and waiting, and a conscious desire that the 
mind may cease its activities; at the same time this 
would be conducive to drowsiness and_ self-imposed 
sleep might follow, but for the control of the con- 
sciousness which must stand sentinel at the door to 
admit the impression of truth, and report the same to 
the waiting, silent mind. If the mind is active upon 
the problems of the day, while the body is sealed in 
the silence of the meeting, it will not notice the visi- 
tation of the Spirit of Truth which may knock for ad- 
mission, for the consciousness is with the mind during 
its activity, and the consciousness is the only medium 
through which the soul can report its impressions to 
the mind. One must be conscious of an inspiration 
before he can think about it. 

To quiet the body is comparatively easy; to bving 
one’s mind under control is more difficult; to do both 
and at the same time keep the consciousness clear and 
alert is to prepare the way for direct light upon the 
soul. To lose consciousness is to sleep. 


ee 


The soul may grow through the accretions of 
truth, just as the plant grows through the accretions 
of light. If truth is never allowed to get beyond the 
mental plane, that is, beyond the mind, it follows that 
the mind must contain it. This we call knowledge so 
far as it goes; but when Truth permeates the soul, we 
may call it Wisdom, that which includes not only 
knowledge, but something higher, which knowledge 
cannot supply. Man may live a moral life in its high- 
est sense, and at the same time his soul might be 
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atrophied from lack of direct contact with inspired 
truth. 

The spoken word may serve as a stimulus to arouse 
the latent sensibilities of the soul, and if the word 
comes from a consciousness already responsive to the 
unerring guide it should be most welcome in the silent 
meeting. May we not venture the thought that if the 
silence of the soul were more real in our meetings 
than the appearance of the silence, the stillness of the 
tongue would not always be so profound even though 
two or three only were gathered together in his name. 


Easton, Md. Witson M. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Held at Dunning’s Creek, Fishertown, Pa., Sixth month 6th. 

The First-day School Association, on Seventh-day 
afternoon, was a very interesting occasion. Encour- 
aging reports from the constituent schools were read, 
nearly ail delegates Were present, and the program 
of literary exercises, Which is becoming such a popu- 
lar feature of these meetings, was re ndered in a man- 
ner most creditable to the participants and interest- 
ing to others. 

The public meeting on First-day morning was per- 
haps not quite so crowded as usual, while the eve ning 
meeting was something larger than on former ocea- 
sions. Exceptionally ‘good. order and interest pre- 
vailed throughout all the meetings. 

The only minister present was A. Haviland Hull, 
of Little Falls, Md., whose messages were delivered 
in a forceful yet pleasing manne -,and appare ntly most 
acceptably to those outside our membership, as well 
as edifving to ourselves. 

There were but few representatives present from 
Centre and West Branch to the quarterly meeting, 
though all named were present except two. No busi- 
ness of special character claimed the attention of the 
meeting, but all seemed interested in its deliberations. 

Notwithstanding the limited number of visiting 
friends, the soc ‘ial part of the quarterly meeting 
period was very much enjoyed, and we feel that we 
have had a good and profitable time together. 


E. H. B. 


Tytor. 


BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, 

The Burlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends met 
Sixth month first at Crosswicks, New Jersey. 

The meeting was opened by the usual meeting for 
worship, during which Lydia H. Price and Henry 
Kelley encouraged us in our daily walks. In the busi- 
ness meeting most of the delegates from the various 
monthly meetings responded. After the assistant 
clerk read the minutes of last meeting, held in Tren- 
ton, the delegates sent to yearly meeting gave full 
and very interesting reports. The clerk re ead some 
points from the extracts. The presence of Samuel 
and Henrietta Atkinson from Abington, also Lydia 
Price, added interest to the meeting. Before closing 
Laura Rogers repeated the 8th verse of 1 Cor., and 
expressed ‘the feeling of all that we had had a sincere 
and truthful meeting. 


M. E. Harvey, Correspondent. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A FRIEND IN BUSIN ,ESS 

[The following appeared as the leading estiahe in Printers’ 
Ink for Sixth month 8th, 1904, under the heading, “Unlike Any 
Other Paper.” It is by James H. Collins.] 

One hot day in 1862 a Quaker lad was binding oats 
on a farm in Montgome ry County, Pennsylvania. A 
shower threatened. The oat-field lay back of the 
wood-lot. The sun beat down ve tically. The oats 
were full of briers. Anybody who has bound oats, 
of a sunny afternoon, before a shower, near the un- 
de ‘rgrowth of a wood-lot knows that a wood lot under 
those conditions is just one of Nature’s hothouses. 
He sees how she forces undergrowth. 

It was hot and there wasn’t a breath of air 
going, and as the lad worked he became more and 
more convinced that there wasn’t much fun in 
farming. The first harvester and binder were at least 
twenty-five years ahead in history. If the farm boy 
had been six feet tall and forty inches around the 
chest he might have made easy work of the oats. 

3ut he was neither tall nor overstout. By thinking 
hard on the subject he half concluded that mental 
| work was his natural forte, not brawn, and when the 
oats were all set up this half opinion had become a 
definite conclusion. 

On his way back to the 
garde n, where his father was hoeing. 

‘ Father, will thee lend me five hundred dollars ? 

The hoe stopped slowly at the end of a row, and 
the elder looked off at the wood-lot for fully a min- 
ute as though he had not heard the question. It was 
a fe artfully “long minute to the boy. 

. hat will thee do with so much money, 
mer?’ 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking a long while about it, 
| and I don’t believe that farm work is what I can do 
best. The weekly paper over at Norristown is for 
sale, and the price is one thousand dollars. I want 
to be a newspaper publishe r. 

The lad’s father again looked off toward the wood- 
lot, and the lad watched him anxiously. He had eXx- 
pected a refusal, and thought he saw it in his father’s 
face. When the latter consented, therefore, the boy 
was so taken aback that he had no reply to make, | vut 
walked off to the house as reflectively as though his 
fears had been realized instead of his hopes. 

Next week at the head of the editorials in the 
Weekly Republican, of Norristown, Pa., appeared the 
name of new publishers—Atkinson & Jenkins. It 
stayed there two years, during which the senior pub- 
lisher was also typesetter, adve rtising manager, cir- 
culation man and motive power for the Washington 
hand-press. The junior publisher was Howard M. 
Jenkins, also a farm boy who afterwards became a 
well-known literary man. Then the firm separated 
and young Wilmer Atkinson departed for the larger 
field of Philade ‘Iphia, where he ran an advertising 
agency. He did not run it far, however. Presently 
the Quaker boy was looking around for a new field. 
In all the State of Delaware there had never been a 
— newspaper. So the firm of Atkinson & Jenkins 

vas reorganized, and established in Wilmington the 
Daily Commercial, which was the only daily in that 


house he struck into the 


” 


Wil- 
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field for more than five vears. Then competitors ap- 
peared, and there was rivalry enough to make things 
decidedly interesting for everybody. After several 
years of the contest it was plain that Wilmington had 
too many dailies, so there was a consolidation. The 
Daily Commercial was absorbed by a rival, and is 
still a part of the title of the Wilmington Lvery 
Evening. Wilmer Atkinson, with his farm training 
and fifteen years’ experience in printing, publishing, 
writing and advertising, then returned to Philadel- 
phia and founded the Farm Journal. 

The first issue appeared in March, 1877. The sub- 
scription price was twenty-five cents a year, and the 
publisher canvassed county fairs in person for sub- 
scribers the following fall. There were not many 
agricultural papers in those days. The cheapest sold 
for four times the price of the neweomer. The first 
number had twelve pages and an edition of 25,000 
was printed. Only a local circulation was sought. 
John Wanamaker, just starting his Philadelphia de- 
partment store, was one of the first advertisers. From 
the outset the Farm Journal had a definite policy. 
All its predecessors dealt with live stock, poultry and 
crops. The Farm Journal treated these products, 
too, but more than anything else it dealt with the hu- 
man animals on the farm. Another plank in its plat- 
form prohibited soliciting of advertisements. His 
experience as a solicitor in Wilmington had made the 
publisher so sick of that detail that he resolved that 
be would never ask any one for business direct, and 
though in the twenty-seven years since then the Farm 
Journal has always been kept prominently before ad- 
vertisers by means of trade journal publicity and 
clever literature, it has never employed a solicitor. 
Quack medicine advertising was omitted from its 
columns at the beginning, as well as questionable an- 
nouncements of every sort, and in 1880 appeared over 
its editorials a “ fair play ” notice informing subscrib- 
ers that losses incurred through dishonest advertisers 
would be made good by the publisher. 


The Farm Journal has always been a reflection of 
the personality of homely, honest Friend Atkinson. 
From the beginning he has been chief editor. Arti- 
cles have been boiled down to paragraphs, paragraphs 
to aphorisms, and all have had the tang of the soil. 
The readers of the Farm Journal have long been 
known as “ Our Folks.” The “ How not to do it ” of 
farming is embodied in a comical character known as 
“Old Peter Tumbledown,” whose barn leaks, whose 
stock is lean and ill cared for, whose hens steal their 
nests and who spends enough money for whiskey and 
tobacco every year to buy his wife a real silk dress 
and send his ehildre n to college. For twenty-five 
years “ Jacob Biggle ” has taught right farming to the 
men in its columns, and “ Aunt Harriet ” has given 
thrifty counsel to the farm women. Enough good 
poetry from the masters of English literature has 
been printed between articles to make up a large com- 
pendium, and the shrewd common-sense and practi- 
eality, coupled with its genuine individuality, have 
made the Farm Journal a true reflection of its motto, 

.““ Unlike any other paper.” 


| 








In point of cireulation the Farm Journal so far ex- 
ceeds any other publication in the agricultural field 
that it has no competitors. The average issue for 
1903, as stated in the Roll of Honor, was 544,676 
and the publisher now has his eye upon the million 
mark as an ideal. Quantity, however, is far from be- 
ing the most notable element of the little paper’s cir- 
culation. The agricultural press is peculiarly sectional. 
The average farm paper covers either a small group 
of States or a certain group of agricultural special- 
ties, as dairying or poultry raising. The Farm Jour- 
nal is probably the only agricultural paper in the 
world of general scope. Its circulation covers every 
State and Territory, as well as Canada and foreign 
countries. Quite a respectable showing is made by 
the Australian mailing list. This widespread growth 
is due entirely to its human element. Any copy of 
the paper plainly reveals the reasons of its success. 

Wilmer Atkinson was born sixty-three years ago in 
Bucks County, Pa. All his ancestors on both sides 
were farmers since William Penn’s time. In the 
Farm Journal’s offices, at 1024 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, he not only performs most of the editorial 
work, but is also circulation manager. .. . 
The editorial matter in the Farm Journal has al- 
ways been grounded on actual farm conditions. “ We 
make the paper seasonable,” says Mr. Atkinson, “ and 
follow the cycle of farm work month by month. 
‘Practical, not fancy farming,’ is our motto, and 
readers are given the identical information they want 
at the moment they want it. My boyhood experience 
on a farm has been valuable, but in the first years of 
the Farm Journal I saw that it was impossible to be 
in touch with the human side of farming at a city 
desk. To interest agricultural people you must be 
with them in mind and heart. It doesn’t do to pre- 
tend. So I bought a farm, and have since spent all 
my summers there, surrounded by farm folks. I car- 
ried this further. Every year I took trips through 
the great Western Agricultural States, getting ac- 
quainted with farm people and farm methods. More 
than half our readers are in the West. Conditions 
are radically different there from those in the East, 
and I never went away from home that I did not 
learn many new things. Of recent years, though, I 
have been compelled to give up these trips, owing to 
the increase of office work here and the conduct of a 
large farm. The Farm Journal never decries its 
contemporaries, never scraps with them, for the very 
good reason that it is not jealous of their success, has 
never seen anything to quarrel about. No farm 
paper can get along better than I hope it will. There 
is a great deal of wear and tear in fights between the 
brethren, and nothing is gained by such contests, but 
oftentimes much injury is done to both combatants. 

“The Farm Journal says something and then 
stops. It is cheerful, wants everybody to have a good 
time, likes a grin better than a groan. It hits the 
nail on the head. No quack ads are taken, so it is 
clean and needn’t be hid from the youngsters. It 
stands up for the rights of farm people and insists 
that they must have seats at the first table. The low 
subscription price—seventy-five cents for five years 
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—is based on the fact that daily papers containing 
twice as much matter are sold in all cities for a cent. 
We can sell just as cheaply to the farm folks. No 
farm paper of commanding circulation realizes to the 
publisher over a cent a copy; and why should it? The 
penny paper has the field in the towns and cities; why 
should farmers pay more? Many farm papers are 
furnished at less than a cent a copy.” 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Commencement and class day exercises of the Abington 
Friends’ School, near Jenkintown, were held on the 8th, and 
diplomas were presented to six girls and one boy. 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, principal of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, made the commencement address. He 
urged members of the class to guard against an overestima- 
tion of the school life, as well as against an underestimation 
of the life after leaving school, saying that those graduates 
of schools and colleges who do not continue study and re- 
search along some line when they get into the activities of life 
quickly become either dry sticks or fossils. He made a plea 
for the education and life that takes God into account to the 
fullest extent. 

The Williamson scholarship to Swarthmore College was 
awarded to E. Florence Stapleton. 

The graduates were Irene E. Bernstein, Helen M. Cox, Edgar 
J. Moore, Anna T. Roberts, Emma F. Stapler, Mafy R. Steven- 
son and Eleanor Weaver. 

The Alumni Association held its annual meeting in the even- 
ing. 
The number of pupils attending the school is 110. Princi- 
pal George M. Downing heads the corps of instructors, the per- 
sonnel of which will remain unchanged for the fall opening of 
the school on Ninth month 12th. Extensive alterations will 
be made to the school during the summer recess, with a view 
to improving the already adequate facilities of the institution. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


The year’s work at Friends’ Central School came to an end 


last week. On the 9th, the usual class day exercises took 
place in the lecture room, which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. The program was a mingling of the merry and 
the sad, as those about to graduate recalled the pleasures of 
school, and the absence of many who began the work with 
them a few years ago. Amos J. Peaslee presided. The exer- 
cises were as follows: Salutatory, Alice Burton; boys’ history, 
J. Walter Keller; girls’ statistics, Anna F. Pettit; boys’ 
prophecy, Wilfred T. Birdsall; girls’ presentations, Edith C. 
Barber; class song; class poem, R. Elsie Love; boys’ statistics, 
Augustus Davis, Jr.; girls’ history, Martha W. Crow; boys’ 
presentations, Ralph J. Baker; girls’ prophecy, Ada C. Graham; 
valedictory, Amos J. Peaslee. 

Group, photographs of the boys’ and girls’ sections of the 
class, and a photograph of the school debating team, which 
this year won the championship of the Interscholastic League, 
were presented to the school. 

The commencement was held in the Race Street Meeting 
House, on the morning of the 10th. Edmund Webster, of the 
Committee of Management, presided. Anna Walter Speakman 
opened the exercises, after a period of silence, by reading a 
passage from scripture. The following productions were then 
delivered by members of the graduating class: Essay, “ Vir- 
gil’s A®neid and Milton’s Paradise Lost,” by Helen Rossell 
Cook; oration, “ The Future of American Commerce,” by Ralph 
Jackson Baker; essay, “The Treatment of Nature by the 
Early Poets,” by Louise Binney Skidmore; oration, “ Payment 
for Value Received,” by Wilfred Thomas Birdsall. 

The diploma of the school was then formally awarded by 
the principals to the forty-six members of the graduating 
class. With a few words of loving farewell from the princi- 
pals, the relation of pupils and teachers, as such, came to an 
end. 

It was announced that the Annie Shoemaker Scholarship at 
Swarthmore College was awarded to Rachel Elsie Love, and 
I. V. Williamson Scholarships at the same institution were 
awarded, as the result of competitive examinations, to Amos J. 
Peaslee and Katharine Griest. 

A large percentage of the class will enter college. Of the 


girls, twelve will go to Swarthmore, one to Smith, and one to - 
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Cornell. Of the boys, eight look forward to Swarthmore, two 
to Haverford, one to Pennsylvania, one to Lafayette, one to 
Amherst. 

The address to the graduates was delivered by Prof. Frank- 
lin S. Edmonds, who will lecture next year at Swarthmore Col- 
lege on the principles of law. In welcoming the class into the 
company of those who have enjoyed and are to enjoy the bene- 
fits of scholastic training, Prof. Edmonds pointed out a few 
of the duties which such an advantage of opportunity imposes. 
The injunctions which he emphasized were: First, some 
definite work in the world, and mastering that little field, how- 
ever limited; second, look abroad far enough to keep in touch 
with what the rest of the world is doing, for this is culture; 
third, serve the State, and take a vital interest in its wel- 
fare; fourth, serve God and humanity unselfishly. 

The members of the graduating class are: 

Classical Course—Mary Chestnut, Helen Rossell Cook, Mar- 
tha Worrell Crow, Edith Sykes Gibbs, Ada Clara Graham, 
Katharine Griest, Ida Ethel Houston, Rachel Elsie Love, 
Rosalie Middleton Painter, Edith Victorine Power, Alda Hill 
Preston, Louise Binney Skidmore, Mary Laura Sproul, Re- 
becca Buckman Temple, Elizabeth Lane Verlenden, Beatrice 
Marguerite Victory, Eva Pauline Woodward. 

Scientific Course—Jessie R. Sparks, Newlin Trainer Booth, 
Clifford Carmalt Collings, Joseph Wallace Conrow, Augustus 
Davis, Jr., Henry Moore Fussell, Jr., Thomas Rothwell Hill, 
Wallace Pemberton Hoverder, Joseph Sherwood Knight, Amos 
Jenkins Peaslee. 

Literary Course—Edith Coultarte Barber, Amelia E. Bein, 
Jessie Elizabeth Brown, Alice Burton, Stella Fleer, Clara 
Joanna Hendley, Sarah Eleanor Hendley, Betty Frances Lane 
Kennedy, Susanna Haines Parry, Anna Frances Pettit, Edna 
Harriet Powell, Edith Gardner Sides, Elizabeth J. Sooy, 
Ralph Jackson Baker, Wilfred Thomas Birdsall, Howard 
Lewis Fussell, Edwin Pierce Jones, Joseph Walter Keller, Fred- 
eric De Hart Osman. 


JOHN L. CARVER. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The graduation exercises of the Friends’ School in Balti- 
more were beautifully ordered. They were held in the large 
meeting house at Park Place, and the simplicity and dignity 
of the exercises were quite in contrast to the elaborate com- 
mencement toward which there has been too much tendency 
in many schcols. 

Edward Clarkson Wilson, principal of the school, presided, 
opening the exercises with a brief address on the individuality 
of the child in education. Jonathan K. Taylor, chairman of 
the School Committee, awarded to William Valentine Win- 
chester, one of the graduates, a complete English dictionary 
in appreciation of ability in debating. 

The principal then presented the diplomas of the school to 
the graduates, who were Gustav A. Illmer, Nellie McComas 
Silver, and William Valentine Winchester. The Woman’s 
College of Baltimore Scholarship was awarded to Nellie 
McComas Silver, the Swarthmore College Scholarship to 
Eleanor Janney, daughter of our friend, Dr. O. Edward Jan- 
ney. The Lehigh University Scholarship was not awarded 
this year. 

The address to the graduates was made by the Governor of 
the State, Edwin Warfield, who spoke quite informally of his 
associations with the Friendly community df Sandy Spring, 
and of the work as an educator of Benjamin Hallowell. He 
suggested that the autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell 
might well be one of the text-books in Friends’ Schools, or, in- 
deed, in any schools. He made a plea for simple living, hold- 
ing up to the young people, many of whom are not Friends, 
the example of simple living inculeated by Friends, and ex- 
pressing his appreciation and that of the people of Maryland 
of the important work in education that Friends have done 
in the State. 

At the close of the exercises those present were invited to 
an informal reception in the library, and to inspect the school 
rooms and laboratories which were thrown open for the occa- 
sion. R. B. S. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND ON BENJAMIN 
HALLOWELL. 

The Baltimore Sun, in an editorial in its issue of Sixth 
month 9th, on Governor Warfield’s tribute to Benjamin Hallo- 
well in addressing the graduates of the Maryland Institute 
of Art, said: 

“The connection in which the Governor alluded to Mr. 
Hallowell was the part he took with Alexander Dallas Bache 
in the first convention of friends of public education in this 
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country, which was held in Washington city in 1840. The 
Governor said of Benjamin Hallowell he was that man of 
high thinking and plain living, who had done so much for 
the cause of education throughout the country, and especially 
in the State of Maryland. 

‘Mr. Hallowell did very much to promote public education 
in this State, but he established his fame as an educator in 
Alexandria, Va., long before he removed to Maryland and set- 
tled down to pass the remaining years of his long and useful 
life in Montgomery County. He belonged to a family of dis- 
tinguished educators. There was a trio, Benjamin, Caleb and 
James, head masters of three of the most important schools, 
two of them for the training of young men and one for young 
women, all established in Alexandria, and all exercising a 
great influence in their day on the training of the young. 
The most distinguished of the three was Benjamin, from 
whose school the United States Coast Survey, under Bache, 
and the West Point Military Academy derived their best- 
equipped recruits. Without making any pretensions to be a 
college Hallowell’s school pursued the higher courses in mathe- 
matics and the sciences. The standard was high and instruc- 
tion thorough. 

“The family were all members of the Society of Friends. 
Benjamin himself wore the ‘entailed hat’ of the William 
Penn style, and dressed in the severe plainness characteris- 
tic of Friends of the old school. He was the author of a num- 
ber of standard text-books, prepared and printed and used at 
a period when such books of American authorship were rare 
and had to be derived mostly from England, France and Ger- 
many.... 

“The transfer of Benjamin Hallowell and his family and 
staff of educators from Alexandria, Va., to Montgomery 
County was a distinct gain to Maryland. Long after his 
death his influence and his painstaking methods were pre- 
served in the Montgomery School of which Henry Clay Hallo- 
well was the head master. Francis Miller, a son-in-law of 
the great master Benjamin, and one of the foremost lawyers 
of this State, was for many years one of the most influential 
educators belonging to this notable family. Their influence 
on public education has not passed away; it was exerted on 
several generations; it was conducted on the sound princi- 
ples of careful investigation and thorough instruction. The 


men they prepared for life were well equipped. The schools 
were all models, and Governor Warfield has done well to bring 


to the attention of present-day instructors the memory of the 
‘high-thinking and plain living’ master who did so much for 
the proper education of the youth of the country in his time.” 


FRIEN Ds’ ASSOCIATIONS 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the +i Friends’ 
Association was held on Sixth month 6th, 1904, at 8 p.m. The 
program of the evening was an illustrated lecture by Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Battin, entitled, “ The Music of the Birds.” Dr. Bat- 
tin whistled many of the bird notes, and told much of interest 
relative to the habits and haunts of the birds. 

CAROLINE F. CoMLy, Secretary. 

Rising Sun, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the town hall on the afternoon of Sixth month 5th, in the room 
recently fitted up on first floor, newly furnished and dedicated 
by Edwin K. Buffington to the members of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association, to be used by them in whatever 
way may help engender mutual helpfulness. 

The meeting was opened by the president, reading from the 
Outlook an article entitled, “All in All.” In this it was said 
that “the secret and source of all life is God. All laws are 
the methods of His operation. All human activities of every 
kind have the source of their power in the infinite and the eter- 
nal. But He gives to us freedom of will to use within narrow 
limits this power which comes from Him. We may use it 
rightly or wrongly, lovingly or selfishly, for justice and right- 
eousness, or for oppression and wrong-doing. But, like the son 
in the story of the Prodigal, man may wander away from the 
Father, but he cannot escape from the divine in himself; he is 
still one of God’s children. 

Roll was called, which was generally responded to with ap- 
propriate sentiments, and the minutes of last meeting were 
read. The program for the day being next in order, Edwin R. 
Buffington was called upon for his usual fifteen-minute talk. 
In response, he said his principal theme would be to explain 
why he dedicated the room in which we convened to the use 
of the Young Friends’ Association. He said it was not with 
the view of opposing any other organization, but rather to en- 
gender mutual helpfulness in all walks of life, in different 
ways, realizing that divine vitality which underlies all things. 
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As a Young Friends’ Association we feel we should all be 
thinkers. However thought has been kept in the background 
with the idea that it was “dangerous to think. That time, how- 
ever, is past, and we have come to that age which recognizes 
the power of thought and mind. So long as we continue to 
cultivate thought, combining piety with intellect, tempered 
by divine light, in keeping with the framed motto on our wall, 
“ Mind the Light, ” there is no danger. Thought is power; but 


it is not until our thoughts are made tangible that they be- 
come s0. 


A paper presented by Albert L. Buffington we give in full, as 
follows: 


CONQUEST OF TEMPTATION. 

There is a similarity between all life, and it is really won- 
derful to note how closely plant and animal life resemble and 
depend upon each other. The general growth of plants, as well 
as the manner in which they breathe and get their substance, 
afford striking points of similarity. 

But there is one marked difference which separates animal 
from plant life, and that is, animal is a conscious being. This 
gives unto the animal, in a measure at least, the power of 
choice, making it not entirely a creature of circumstances. 
Now man differs from all other animal life in that he is not 
only a conscious but a moral being; thus he becomes not a 
creature of circumstances, but a maker of them, and fully re- 
sponsible for his own acts. This brings us to another point 
of similarity, and that is that throughout all life there are 
two forces continually at work; one building up and the other 
tearing down; one tending to make stronger, the other to de- 
stroy. For instance, the plant needs the sunlight and water 
for its growth, but too much of either means death. The ani- 
mal needs fer its growth plenty to eat, and yet too much 
means death. Now man, being a twofold being, not only has 
he varicus ferces to meet and overcome in his animal nature, 
but in his moral life goes on the same struggle, a struggle be- 
tween right and wrong, one tending to build, and the other to 
destroy. 

This battle begins in early life, and ends with the grave, 
and he who cometh out of this struggle victorious, he who 
overcometh the temptations that arise from day to day is a 
greater hero than any we honor for their bravery in warfare 
against their brother. True worth is measured by the success in 
meeting and overcoming these daily trials. The history of any 
individual is the history of his defeats and conquests. Each 
conquest places us nearer the goal and helps to make the next 
battle easier. The opposite of this is just as true. Therefore, 
how necessary that every child very early in life be shown why 
ten:ptatious must be met, and how they help make the charac- 
ter stronger and more beautiful. At the same time let them 
understand that there is only one thing worth living for, and 
that is to become like Christ. His was a perfect life, one that 
always came out of temptations victorious; a life which all 
men recognize as supremely holy, pure and tender—a pattern 
for us to copy and follow. 

Now what shall we do in order to reach the goal? First of 
all, keep busy. Let the mind be fully occupied at all times, 
for Satan finds plenty of work for idle hands. See to it you 
have a fixed purpose in life, and let your endeavors be made 
always with the view of fulfilling that purpose. Remember 
that character is the only thing worth striving for, for all else 
fades. Wealth, fame and power are transient, character alone 
remains. Let your ideal, your pattern, be that perfect Life, 
once lived in Palestine. Let each day see a little more of his 
love in your soul, and each day see you stronger, strengthened 
by a firmer trust, by battles fought and conquests made. 


“Getting Good Out of Trouble” was the subject assigned 
Samuel A. Taylor; in his absence some remarks were offered by 
others in attendance. It was said that God sends trouble upon 
us to help us better understand ourselves. The greatest con- 
queror is he who conquers self. In every soul there is one 
thing worth living and striving for. To achieve the best we 
have to work for it. Success does not come by chance, but 
only by and through the labor essential to produce that result. 

Under the head of voluntaries, Burton Nichols read “ What 
Must I Do to Become Christ’s Disciple ?” Discipleship means 
following. It also means cross-bearing, as well as crown-wear- 
ing. “If any man would come after me let him take up his 
cross and follow me.” The disciple must be as his Master. 
The great difference is He bore the cross alone, but we are 
asked to cast ours all upon Him. 

It being time for the appointment of officers, the report of 
the committee was heard, which resulted in the re-election of 
those in charge, with one exceptien, Cassandra C. Kirk as 
treasurer; Albert L. Buffington, president; Robert K. Wood, 
vice-president; Belle H. Haines, recording secretary, and Jan- 
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ette Reynolds, corresponding secretary. The program for next 
meeting was read, a short silence was observed, and the asso- 
ciation closed. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


CoLumBus, O.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John E. Carpenter, Sixth month 5th, 1904. 

There were sixteen present. We missed Isaac Butterworth 
and wife, who have gone to their summer home. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman reading a portion 
of the 9th chapter of Luke. After a brief silence the secretary 
read the minutes of last meeting. 

Prof. Haines, of the Ohio State University, read a paper en- 
titled, “The Psychology of the Paradox.” “He that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” The thoughts were so beautifully expressed, 
and so extensive in detail, that there was indeed little that 
could be added. 

Wentworth Harned read a selection, telling of the early ex- 
periences of Elizabeth Fry, and the great reformations she was 
instrumental in bringing about in prison life. 

We renewedly felt that she was a great woman, who not 
only used the talents that had been given her, but added to 
them an hundredfold. 

A very acceptable message from Francis M. Robinson, of 
Richmond, Ind., was read by Mary H. Carpenter. She said, in 
part: 

“Each individual Friend should feel that he has an interest 
in every other Friend or body of Friends, as Whittier felt that 
he had a share in all that shall be accomplished in the years 
to come, just so far as he was able to conceive of it, appre- 
ciate it, and labor in his way for its accomplishment. There 
ie a great work for Friendly Associations, an extensive field 
of labor awaiting our occupancy; indeed, it is only limited by 
the measure of our ability to grasp the opportunity that we 
see our willingness to be faithful, and the wisdom of those who 
are leaders amongst us, all other barriers have long since dis- 
appeared. We never know when we may drop a word, which 
will take root in the life of some one who occupies a position 
powerful for the accomplishment of good or ill; therefore, we 
must be faithful to sow seeds of truth beside all waters.” 

After a season of quiet the meeting adjourned, to meet at 
the home of Isaac Stanton, Seventh month 3d, 1904. 


J. E. C. 


CrxncinNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association held 
its last regular meeting for the year at the home of E. H. 
Griest, Fiith month 29th. The subject for the afternoon was 
“Rest.” and the selection read by Grace Hall was from “ The 
Technique of Rest,” by Anna C. Brackett. Remarks followed 
the reading, and we were especially glad to have with us and 
to listen to Edith and Isaac Butterworth, formerly members 
of this Association, but now leading members in the Associa- 
tion at Columbus, 0. The Executive Committee for the com- 
ing year was named at this meeting: Edwin Griest, clerk; 
Grace Hall, assistant clerk; other members of the committee, 
Mary Johnson, Charles Wright and Nat Murray. The pro- 
gram for the afternoon closed with the reading, by Rachel 
Gallagher, of a poem entitled “ Rest,” by John Dwight. The 
Association feels that the year just closed has been in many 
ways successful, and it looks toward the future with the hope 
that it may extend its usefulness. 

An event of much pleasure and profit was the extra meeting, 
held at the home of Charles Murray on the evening of Sixth 
month 10th, and which was largely attended by Friends and 
others. Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa., was present and 
addressed the meeting. She spoke of the real meaning of “ en- 
tering into the silence,” when each soul withdraws from every 
external surrounding, and, finding the God within, holds that 
communion which brings poise and repose and enables one to 
meet bravely and wisely every event of life. 

Mary Travilla’s message was simple, practical and full of 
helpfulness, and we were glad of the opportunity to meet both 
herself and her sister, who accompanied her. 


Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


PASADENA, CAL.—-Sixth month 5th, at 2.30, a regular meet- 
ing of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the vestry 
of the Universalist Church. The clerk opened the meeting by 
the reading of the 5th chapter of Matthew. The wife of Ben- 
jamin Fay Mills then addressed the meeting on “ The Power 
and Practicability of Non-resistance.” She spoke of the 
Friends being the only religious body who have ever attached 
much importance to this principle, although it is at the base 
of all religious life, and no one who has followed it has been 
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Non-resistance is really an attitude of mind in 
which we can find good in everything, in every one, however 
mean and depraved they may seem. In every soul, despite 
all the evil gathered around it, is the essence of good, the pos- 
sibility of its meeting its God. The intelligent religious life 
is the life of-love and trust that taketh no account of evil. 

This address was followed by an interesting discussion as to 
whether we could practice non-resistance with children, 
whether there could be a really strong life when there was no 
resistance to circumstances. 

We had with us Joseph Scofield, of East Tennessee, and 
Friend Harvey, a minister in the Orthodox Meeting. Both 
spoke to us very acceptably. Helen Taylor read the part from 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Discipline in regard to war. 
Sentiments were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting 
adjourned. The clerk announced an appointed meeting for 
Josph Scofield, to be held Sixth month 12th, in the vestry of 
the chureh. We had seventy-six with us, many of 
whom knew very little about Friends and came to hear Mrs. 
Mills. Mary 8. HoweLL, Assistant Clerk, 

160 S. Madison Avenue, Pasadena. 


unsuccessful. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held a 
meeting Fifth month 26th, 1904, at the home of Amos E. Har- 
vey. The meeting was opened by the president, who read the 
llth chapter of Isaiah. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
and disposing of the new business, the literary exercises were 
opened by Anna B. Taylor, who read “ Meetings for Worship ” 
from the Discipline. 

“Give the History of Mansfield Meeting” was the subject 
assigned to Peter E. Harvey. It was stated that the meeting 
was established in 1731, and that the land upon which the 
house was erected was purchased of Francis Gibbs. 

The question, “ What is a Christian ?” brought out much 
discussion. The discussion was opened by Franklin 8. Zelley, 
who gave as his definition of a Christian, “One who is a fol- 
lower and a believer of the precepts and examples of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” He thought it necessary to obey 
all of the Commandments and the Golden Rule to be a Chris- 
tian. 

Cyrus S. Moore gave a very interesting talk on his recent 
trip to Florida. 

Martha S. T. Bowne read current topics, and Mabelle E. Har- 
vey gave a voluntary reading entitled, “Think Beautiful 
Thoughts.” 

After a time of silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet at 
the home of George N. Bowne, Sixth month 25th, 1904. 

Anna COLLINS Scott, Secretary. 


THE BUTTERCUP’S MISSION, 
A dying buttercup cried to the sun, 
“What am I good for? What have [ done 
To make life worth the living? 
You hang aloft in the great blue sky 
Lighting the world with your one big eye 
And you, you are always giving; 
But I bloom here in the meadow grass, 
The babies smile on me as they pass, 
But my life will soon be done, alas! 
And what was the use of living ?” 


The sun looked down on the little sun 

That shone in the grass; it was only one 
Among a great mary others. 

Said he, “It is wrong to thus despair, 

The great All-Father placed you there, 
You and your little brothers. 

He meant you to blossom there in the grass 

For the babies to smile on as they pass, 

Or to be in the bunches that each small lass 
Carries to tired mothers. 


“God hung me in the great blue sky 
To light the world with my one big eye, 
To show men how they are living. 
But He put you down on the meadow lot; 
The world is fairer than if you were not, 
Beauty and joy you are giving. 
I must see to the work he has given me, 
Thou do what the dear Lord asks of thee, 
Then all will be as it ought to be, 
And life will be worth the living.” 
—Christian Register. 
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For FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 
A CLOUDLESS NIGHT. 
O perfect night, 
So calm, so vast, so silent, 
Thy purple depths with countless suns alight,— 


My soul drinks deep the glories of existence 
On such a night. 


On such a night, 

Life’s littlenesses vanish, 

Our petty schemes, our petty ills take flight, 
Life becomes large, and hope becomes eternal, 
On such a night. 


On such a night, 

The ancient Eastern sages, 

Felt their souls mount to the empyrean height, 
The dream of heaven was born, and of Nirvana, 
On such a night. 


On such a night, 
O death, where were thy terror? 
Amid such calm, what hast thou to affright? 
I could arise and smiling go to meet thee, 
On such a night. 
HowELL 8S. ENGLAND. 


A LAWYER ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Prof. George E. Gardner, of the Boston University Law 
School, at a public meeting in Boston the other day, con- 
densed much food for thought into a short address. He said: 

I have lately been spending a little of my scant leisure in 


reading literature against woman suffrage. The main objec- 
tions seem to be four: 


1. It is undesirable that most women should enter politics. 
Who ever supposed that they were going to? Most men do 
not enter politics, though they vote. 

2. It would be unkind to impose the burden of political 
duties on an already overburdened sex. This is a new note. 
It used to be said that women were not competent. To-day 
Dr. Lyman Abbott seriously argues that a competent sex 
should not be “burdened” with American citizenship! Does 
anyone think that American men, because they can vote, are 
more burdened than unnaturalized foreigners? I consider my- 
self a good citizen; but there is not a woman of ordinary in- 
telligence who could not give as much time to public duties as 
I do, without harming her functions as a wife and mother, or 
overstraining her mind; and I dare say the same is true of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. 

3. Women cannot fight. When the chief business of govern. 
ment was war, it might seem that the men should properly de- 
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cide all public questions; but now war is growing less fre- 
quent, and we hope it will eventually cease. Moreover, women 
are as much involved as men in the results of war. We might 
as well say that, since most men cannot cook, they should have 
no say about their victuals. 

4. Women do not want to vote. How do you know that 
they do not? Almost all the leading and representative women 
say that they do. I do not think that it makes much differ- 
ence whether they do or not. Rhode Island a few years ago let 
no man vote who did not own $200 worth of land. This rule 
was abolished, not because the landless men were crying out 
for the ballot, but because it was not a rational test. Until 
lately, no man who did not own $5,000 worth of land in fee 
could be Governor of Massachusetts. This likewise was re- 
pealed—not because men without that amount of land were 
complaining, but because it was an irrational test. It is 
wrong to impose an essentially irrational test in so important 
a matter as the suffrage. 


If women could vote, we should have a better State, because 


we should have a greater number of intelligent persons study- 
ing public problems. 


A HUMBLE MEAL IN ITALY. 

The three artists were invited by Fagiolo to a feast. They 
found the family all gathered in the living-room of a rather 
superior peasant’s house. The floor was of mother earth; 
there were salted hams and strings of garlic hanging from the 
ceiling; in front of the open hearth were hand-wrought 
andirons with little cages at the top in which the pipkins of 
food were kept hot. Fagiolo made them welcome, and his wife 
having announced that the polenta was ready, the husband 
literally laid the board. The guests and the family seated 
themselves, the children on wooden stools, the grown-up peo- 
ple on rush-bottomed chairs, and Fagiolo took a large board 
from the corner. With a knife he scraped off the dried meal 
sticking to it out of the door, the fowls gathering to feed upon 
the scrapings. Then he passed his hand across the board, and, 
finding it comparatively smooth, laid it upon the knees of the 
company, who were sitting in a circle. Next he took from the 
crane, where it hung over the fire, a large three-legged iron pot 
of polenta (hasty pudding) and emptied it upon the board. 
His wife with a long pudding-stick spread out the mush to the 
proper thickness, then each person staked out his claim by 
drawing a circle in the polenta with a leaden spoon. The 
smallest child, they noticed, drew the biggest circle. Next 
Fagiolo took from the cage in the andiron, where it had been 
keeping warm, a saucepan filled with snails stewed in brown 
gravy, and helped each person to a share of the snails, putting 
it down carefully within the limits of the circle. That was 
all the feast, except the inevitable vino di paese, which really 
takes the place of meat with these people—Maud Howe, in 


Lippincott’s. 


6th mo. 23d (5th-day).—Fishing Creek 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 

Meeting: . 
Fourth and Green Streets. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. ~ 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Fairhill. 

Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee 
will attend Valley meeting, at 10 a.m. 


6th mo. 19 (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Sarah A. Knowlton, 42 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


6th mo. 19 (18t-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Birmingham, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. R. Barclay Spicer will 
speak on “Scientific Temperance.” 


6th mo. 19 (lst-day).—Conference at 
Quakertown Meeting House at 3 p.m., 
under care of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee. Subject: 
“Proper Publications.” Speaker: Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York. All gladly 
welcomed. 


6th mo. 19 (lst-day).—Cornwall 
Friends’ Association is to be held Sixth 
month 19th, instead of the 12th, at 
James Seaman’s. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Millville, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m.; youths’ meeting day follow- 
ing, at 10 a.m. 


6th mo. 25th (7th-day).—Scipio 
Monthly Meeting at North Street, N. Y.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p.m. 


6th mo. 25th (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of George N. Bowne. 


6th mo. 26th (lst-day).—A meeting of 
the Philanthropic Conference, Western 
Quarter, at Millcreek Meeting House, 
2.30 p.in. 


Man was made for action, for duty 
and usefulness; and it is only when he 
lives in accordance with this great de- 
sign of his being that he attains his 
highest dignity and truest happiness. To 
make pleasure our ultimate aim is cer- 
tainly to fail of it—Joel Hawes. 








